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In This Issue: 


The tuition fee debate. 


Dr. Lowy, Rector and Vice Chancellor, and 
David Smaller, President of the CSU, both offer 
their views on the tuition fees freeze. 
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Letter 
from the Editor 


ongratulations. You have almost completed 

the hardest part of the transition to universi- 7 

ty life—the first semester. Exams are almost | 
here and then a much deserved break before you | 
start again in January. The winter semester will be 
much easier because by then you will know what to 
expect and what is expected of you. You will also 
(we hope) be much more aware of the services that 
are in place to help you succeed. We don’t expect you to go it alone; we are 
here to help you. 


One of the ways we try to help is with this magazine. You will receive four copies of The Bridge during your 
first year. Every issue will include: articles on a major theme, information on services, stories from other stu- 
dents, helpful hints and tips, and regular contributions from some of the faculties, services, colleges and, for all 
you new graduate students, information from The School of Graduate Studies and Research. 


photograph by Donald Boisvert 


The major theme in this issue of The Bridge is the whole debate over tuition fees. Tuition fees are the fees you 
pay to attend classes. These fees are currently frozen and much of the current debate is over whether or not this 
freeze should be lifted. The university administration feels the freeze must be lifted in order to maintain high aca- 
demic standards. The Concordia Student Union thinks lifting the freeze will make education inaccessible for all 
but the wealthy, or burden you with a huge debt. This issue presents arguments from both sides. 


The important thing to remember, when you read the articles, is that you pay two types of fees—tuition fees and 
student service fees. There is no freeze on student fees, and as a result these fees have increased in the past years 
because the cost of the services provided to you has risen. For more information on these fees please see the 
undergraduate calender, p. 41-45 or the graduate calendar, p.490-505 


Included in these fees is an Orientation fee. This is a special one time fee that all new students must pay. Because 
of the name, many people assume this fee only pays for orientation, but this is not the case. Yes, it is this fee that 
pays for the orientation activities put on by the university, however The Bridge is also paid for out of this fee, as 
are the student service festivals put on in October and January. We also use this fee to fund activities put on by 
other university departments and student groups. Many of the student run orientation activities, including the 
Speaker Series put on by the Concordia Student Union, benefit from this money. 


Please read the two editorials and the article by Adrianne Baker in order to gain a better understanding of the 
complexities of this issue. 


Again, congratulations on getting through the first semester. 
If you have any comments on any of the articles, please send them to: 


The Editor, The Bridge 
clo the address listed on the Table of Contents page. 
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Letter 


was away when the last 

issue of The Bridge came 

out, so there was no letter 
from the Dean of Students in 
the summer issue. I did get the opportunity to personally welcome many of 
you during orientation, but for those of you I did not meet, allow me to take 
this opportunity to welcome you to the Concordia community. 


Some of you may already be well established members of the community, while others of you may still be strug- 
gling to find your place here. For those of you who are wondering, as the semester comes to a close, how you 
will get through it all, let me reassure you. The first semester is always the hardest. You are adapting to a new 
environment, a new way of thinking and learning and, for some of you, a new city or country. This is lot to absorb 
in a couple of months. What I want to tell you is that we know and understand what you are going through and 
we are here to help. 


photograph by Jocelyne Cottier 


Concordia is justifiably proud of the services it offers to students. From A to W, from Advocacy and Support to 
the Writing Centre, Student Services can help you succeed at Concordia. Need help with a health problem? Visit 
Health Services. Need some career or personal guidance or a learning specialist? Go to Counselling and 
Development. Need some help getting that paper started? Visit the Writing Centre. The list goes on and on, from 
Financial Aid, to Legal Services, right through to more specialized services like The Centre for Native 
Education, The International Students Office or the Women’s Centre—there is a service, and people, who can 
help. 


We believe you will succeed and flourish at Concordia. We can help make that happen—just give us a call. 


Dr. Donald Boisvert 

Dean of Students 

The Dean of Students Office 
Downtown in H-653 848-3517 
At Loyola inAD-121 848-3535 
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January 4 
First day of classes 


January 8 
Orientation for New Students 


Counselling and 


Development 
Workshops 


Be sure to drop in to Counselling and 
Development (H 440) to register 
for these great workshops! 


Events on 
the mezzanine 


November 18-19 
Book sale (bookstore) 


November 24 
Caribbean Students Union 10-7 


November 25-26 


Good Enough: Steps for Overcoming Perfectionism 
Tuesday, November 24 to 25—9:30 to 12:00 


Say It Right! A Communication Training Workshop 


Latin American Student’s Organization Cultural days Friday, November 20—9:30 to 11:30 
November 27 
; Stress Without Tears. Understanding and Controlling Stress. 
Quebec Public Interest Research Group (QPIRG) event Wednesday, November 18 and 25=-1:30 to 4:30 
December 98 Two Sessions 


Leader or Follower? 
Thursday, November | 9—9:30 to 11:30 
Wednesday, December 2—9:30 to | 1:00 


December | 
World Aids Day sponsored by Health Services 


December 3 


Polytechnique Memorial sponsored by Womens Centre Computerized Career Planning Labs 


December 24 to January 3 Tuesday, November | 7—10:00 to 12:00 


University closed 


Have you Paid 
your Tuition Fees? 


If you have not yet paid your tuition fees you 
will be de-registered for your winter classes 


If you cannot pay your fees contact the 
Office of the Registrar in LBI85 as soon 
as possible. 


Why Ask 
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Questions ¢ 


ty is mostly about giving right answers. 

In class, profs expect you 
to give right answers to their questions, 
and on tests and exams, your grade often 
depends on how many right answers 
you get. Certainly, right answers are 
important to succeeding at Concordia, but 
equally important are right questions. 
Here’s 3 reasons why you should ask lots 
of questions. 


| t may seem like succeeding at universi- 


Questions can 
motivate learning. 


We all know how many questions young 
children ask about everything under the 
sun. And we also know what an amazing 
amount of learning happens during the 
early childhood years. That’s because 
there’s a connection between asking ques- 
tions and learning. Good learners are curi- 
ous and are always asking questions to try 
to satisfy their curiosity. “Why does it 
work that way?” “What if it worked a dif- 
ferent way?” “Which way works better 
and why?” These are just a few of the type 
of questions that you want to be asking 
about the concepts and ideas in each of 
your courses. Don’t just memorize a lot of 
facts. That’s probably not what your 
teachers expect; they prefer you to think 
rather than just memorize. Besides, mem- 
orizing facts mindlessly leads to boredom 
and burn out. Real learning requires you 
to be active, and a good way to be active 
is to ask questions about what you‘re 
learning. 


Questions can help you pass your tests 
and exams. One of the biggest mistakes 
students make in studying for tests or 
exams is that they spend so much time 
stuffing answers into their heads that they 
fail to ask themselves any questions to see 


if they can get all those answers out!. The 
best way to prepare for a test or exam is to 
test yourself, just the way the teacher will 
do on the exam. That means finding prob- 
lems to solve or asking yourself questions 
about course themes that require you to 
explain concepts or theories, make con- 
nections or comparisons, or evaluate 
theories, etc. See if you can do the prob- 
lems or answer the questions under exam 
conditions—without looking at your text 
or notes. Getting old exams is useful, but 
if you can’t get your hands on any, don’t 
worry. Make up your own questions using 
your text (headings, chapter outlines, 
learning objectives, etc.) or themes from 
the course outline. For this, it’s often use- 
ful to work with others to pool ideas and 
predictions about what questions will be 
on the exam as well as to share answers. 


Questions can help 
you uncover the system. 


As you’ve probably discovered during 
your first few weeks at Concordia, univer- 
sities can be very bewildering places for 
new students. To find out what’s expected 
of you, you may read the Concordia 
Calendar, your course outlines, student 
newspapers like The Bridge, the Link and 
the Concordian, but so much information 
can be overwhelming. And you still may 
not be sure what you’re supposed to be 
doing! The secret to figuring it all out is 
to ask lots of questions. If you have ques- 
tions about course assignments or 
teacher’s expectations, make an appoint- 
ment to speak with your teachers during 
their office hours. Most Concordia teach- 
ers are happy to help new students under- 
stand what they should be doing to suc- 
ceed. If you have questions about how the 
university works—who does what or 
where you go for certain information— 


7 


make an appointment at Counselling & 
Development. Counsellors there are 
experts at helping students learn and use 
the Concordia system to their advantage. 


If you have questions about how asking 
questions can help you read and remem- 
ber, stay awake during lectures, or prepare 
for tests and exams, make an appointment 
with a Learning & Study Skills Specialist 
at Counselling and Development. They 
can show you how to ask questions that 
can make you a better learner. And always 
remember, the only stupid questions are 
the ones you don’t ask! 

Mary O’Malley 

Learning and Study Skills Specialist 

Student Learning Services 

Counselling and Development 

SGW: 838-3545 LOY: 848-3555 
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Action Needed 
on University Funding 


Frederick Lowy 
Rector & Vice-Chancellor 


he importance to Montréal of its four universities is gener- 
ally acknowledged but it is not widely recognized that, 


even more than many other Canadian universities, they and 
other Québec institutions are on the brink of crisis. How this is 
managed by the Québec Minister of Education and the universi- 
ties themselves will have a major impact on this city, on future 
would-be students and, of course, on the thousands of faculty 
members and staff employed by these institutions. 


It is hardly necessary to underline the importance of access to 
post-secondary education. In the information-dependant era 
which we have entered, university graduates have an unmatched 
competitive advantage in an increasingly specialized yet con- 
stricted job market. During the 1990s, in a Canadian economy in 
which employment grew by only 3.8%, jobs for holders of uni- 


continued on page 9 
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Raising Tuition 
Reduces Accessibility 


David Smaller 
President 
Concordia Student Union 


¢ ¢ Without raising tuition, universities will be forced into 
mediocrity.” I hear this argument so often. I read it in The 
Gazette just the other day. It seems to make so much sense. 
Universities are without money. Students are known to have so 
much money that there should be no problem in making them pay 
more. Problem, solution—next issue please. 


But the same day that The Gazette carried Henry Aubin’s column 
about higher tuition fees (“Needed: youths with vision,” 
Aug. 12), it also had articles titled “Food bank users get younger” 
and “Poor but proud: Teenagers head to Ottawa conference on 
poverty with lots of life experience.” 


continued on page 9 
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Dr. Lowy 

versity degrees and diplomas have increased by 57% compared 
with 21% for high school and CEGEP graduates and a decline of 
17% for those who are less educated. The obvious corollary is that 
far fewer university graduates are unemployed. Of course, beyond 
improved employment prospects, those fortunate enough to go to 
university also have the incalculable benefit of lives enriched by 
a facilitated access to the products of thousands of years of civi- 
lization. For a society that values its quality of life and civic 
Virtues in its citizenry, wide access to university for those who can 
benefit is a high priority. 


But universities also confer more immediate benefits on their 
communities. Not only are they major employers, they attract 
high-technology industries, bring students from elsewhere whose 
spending boosts the local economy, sponsor scientific conferences 
which do the same, attract research funding, and so on. Montréal’s 
four universities directly and indirectly contribute millions of dol- 
lars to the area’s economy as well as enriching the intellectual life 
of the community. It is not surprising that Montréal’s current pub- 
licity campaign proudly proclaims that it is a university city. And 
Montréalers can be justifiably proud not only that the city is home 
to four universities but that all provide high-quality education. 


For several reasons either the quality of the education or its acces- 
sibility or both are now threatened. During the past two years, 
Government of Québec grants to our universities, their chief 
source of income, have declined steeply. The indications are that 
next year’s cut may have to be even deeper. Over a three-year 
period, universities will have probably lost more than 25% of their 
operating funds. Since more than 80% of the budgets of these- 
labour-intensive institutions are expended on faculty and staff 
salaries, a reduction of this magnitude inevitably impacts on 
how academic and service functions are discharged. What com- 
pounds the universities’ financial problems is that their second- 
most important source of income, student tuition fees, are tightly 
regulated by the Ministry of Education and they are the lowest 
in Canada, approximately half of Ontario tuition fees. Annual 
giving from the private sector, from corporations and individuals, 
presently makes up a very small fraction of our universities’ 
budgets. 


A fundamental shift is underway in the funding of Canadian uni- 
versities. After decades of almost total dependence on government 
funding, they now must adjust to public sector spending cutbacks 
with no comparable alternate source of income to compensate. 
How can they adjust? For a very short time they can maintain both 
quality and accessibility by further belt-tightening and restructur- 
ing, a process that has enabled them thus far to meet the budget 
cuts while respecting collective agreements with faculty and staff 
unions. 


Before long, however, fundamental decisions must be made and 
their implications have social consequences that deserve public 
debate. The current formula under which Québec universities 
are funded is primarily enrolment driven and this provides a 
powerful incentive for universities to facilitate student access. If 
this formula remains unchanged, enrolments will remain high but, 


continued on page 10 
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For a society that values its quality 
of life and civic virtues in its citizenry, 
wide access to university for those 
who can benefit is a high priority. 
Dr Lowy 


© PE pide 


Universities can be the tools of equal 
opportunity or the gatekeepers of 
social inequality. What makes the 
difference in the real world is how 

accessible they are made to be. 
David Smaller 


David Smaller 


Universities can be the tools of equal opportunity or the gate- 
keepers of social inequality. What makes the difference in the 
real world is how accessible they are made to be. I hear so much 
concern about the poverty issue at the same time that I hear so 
much support for turning a tool of equal opportunity into a 
gatekeeper of inequality. Canada already has the third-highest 
tuition rates combined with the worst student-aid programs in the 
western world. 


When those who call for tuition increases in Quebec compare 
fees here with those in the rest of Canada, keep in mind that the 
comparison is with one of the worst places for students, instead 
of with countries such as Ireland, Germany, France, Sweden, and 
sO many more. Some countries much poorer than our own, such 
as Cuba and Brazil, provide not only free education, but living 
allowances as well. It is only the militancy of Quebec students 
that has made Quebec the Canadian exception that it is. 


Yet, students still feel the impact of an increasingly regressive 
education policy. Canadian students are the only segment of 
western society for whom bankruptcy, an Enlightenment idea 
introduced to end debt-slavery, has been disallowed. Students are 
now forced into indebtedness to the banks, draining millions of 
dollars from education budgets into private coffers—and stop- 
ping real graduates from starting their real-world lives. 


Across Canada, the average student debt load is $25,000. At the 
Royal Bank alone there are 40,000 student-loan holders. While 
claiming that student loans are costing the banks more than they 
earn, one bank takes in about $80 million (by the calculations 
that my arts and science-based education can provide) per year in 
interest. That is not money going to educate our youth and there- 
by benefit Canadian society. 


continued on page 10 
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Dr. Lowy 

in the face of serious budget reductions, quality must inevitably 
suffer. If quality is to be maintained, as the universities would 
wish to ensure, a formula change is required that would without 
penalty permit a reduction in student numbers to compensate for 
the personnel reduction that smaller operating budgets dictate. In 
this case accessibility must inevitably suffer. An inability or 
unwillingness to make this difficult decision between undesirable 
alternatives could threaten both quality and access. 


A further complication is the absence of a retirement age for pro- 
fessors which, when combined with budgetary stringency, means 
that very few young academics can be hired. 


What can be done to help the universities? Ideally they would like 
to see a shift in government spending priorities that would restore 
the lost operating funds, but this is clearly unrealistic. What is 
possible, though it will demand political courage, is for the gov- 
ernment to take three compensatory steps. The first is to commit 
to stable grants to the university sector for at least a three-year 
period after the 1997-98 cuts which appear to be inevitable. This 
would permit multi-year budget planning for the universities and 
would greatly assist them to continue to restructure in a deliber- 
ate fashion with the least possible disruption of academic 
programs. 


The second is to allow tuition fees in Québec to rise to the 
Canadian average over a two or three year period. No doubt this 
would produce hardship for some students, who, on average, 
already must find annually between $6,000 (if they live at home) 
and $14,000 (if they do not) to cover tuition, books, materials and 
living expenses. But tuition increases could be matched for those 
students who need it by expanded assistance programs and a long- 
advocated income contingent repayment loan plan, perhaps based 
on the income tax system. The higher tuition fees paid by students 
who can afford then would partly offset the revenue lost through 
the reduction in government grants. 


A third step is for Québec to encourage much larger individual 
and corporate donations to universities by harmonizing its tax leg- 
islation with the 1996 federal higher limits for tax-exempt chari- 
table contributions and by passing Crown corporation “fondations 
universitaires” legislation like other Canadian provinces have 
done. As government funding to universities falls, it is in every- 
one’s interest to facilitate increased annual contributions from the 
private sector. 


What can the universities themselves do? They must merit public 
confidence by being clearly accountable, cost efficient and cost 
effective. Their strategic directions must be, and be seen to be, in 
the public interest. Their activities must be client driven. 
Universities must be judged in large part by the extent they facil- 
itate acquisition of the skills, knowledge and attitudes that will 
help students make positive contributions to society. 

The looming crisis in higher education can be managed provided 
the universities, the government and the private sector confront 
the problems and do what needs to be done. 

Reprinted from The Gazette, August |998 with the permission of the 
author 


David Smaller 

Governments, provincial and federal, used to be committed to 
universities. Now they don’t appear to want to pay for them. The 
leaders of both mainstream political parties in Quebec both sat at 
the Mulroney cabinet table when the first wave of government 
cuts washed over our schools. Politicians, echoing bankers and 
CEOs, are shirking their responsibility. And now students are 
somehow expected to fill the void. But not all students can. Those 
with money can. Those who are willing to become indebted for 
life can—sort of. 


Finger-pointing at students by those seeking to attribute responsi- 
bility for the declining standard of education today is a blatant 
example of blaming the victim. I read in disbelief in the pages of 
The Gazette that students are shortsighted because they stand up 
for accessible education. I don’t seem to understand why it is that 
universities seemed to be doing just fine only a few years ago— 
at a time when tuition was so much lower than it is today. And 
universities in Europe, Scandinavia and even parts of Latin 
America, where students don’t pay any tuition at all, seem to be 
outperforming Canadian universities quite well. 


If we are concerned about the decline in the quality of education, 
then let’s deal with the problem. Unfortunately, today’s politicians 
have shown that they are not interested in doing that. 


Governments should restore pre-cutback levels of funding to edu- 
cation and allow graduates to get on with their lives by grant- 
based debt relief. Forcing students into a life of debt-slavery and 
allowing only the wealthy to attend post-secondary education is 
no way to prepare Canadian society for a global economy. 
Reprinted from The Gazette, September 22, 1996 with the permission 
of the author 


Student Fees 


Adrianne Baker 


Compared to the rest of Canada, Quebec residents still pay the 
lowest tuition in the country. Tuition has been frozen in Quebec 
since 1994. 


With the exception of out-of -province students, Concordia 
undergraduates pay an average of $1,700.00 per year in tuition 
fees and an additional $836.30 a year in student service and 
other fees. 


According to Larry English, Concordia’s Chief Financial 
Officer, a tuition fee increase is needed to: “preserve and 
improve the quality of education.” English says Concordia 
needs money because the university is losing roughly five mil- 
lion dollars in provincial funding this year. He says that since 
the federal government began cutting transfer payments to the 
provinces the university's budget has dropped, drastically. 


He explains that Concordia receives funding from two ources: 


the provincial government and the fees paid by students. The 


continued next page 


amount of funding received from the gov- 
ernment is based on the number of stu- 
dents enrolled each year, while the amount 
of tuition that can be charged has been 
frozen since 1994. English says that 
although Concordia received an added 1.1 
million for extra enrollment last year, the 
cuts in government funding were so 
severe the university had no choice but to 
raise student fees. 


Furthermore, while out-of-province stu- 
dents now pay an added $50.00 per 
course, Concordia does not keep those 
funds - instead the money goes straight 
back to the provincial government. 


In short, Concordia is struggling to pro- 
vide the same quality of education to stu- 
dents despite provincial funding cuts of 
over 25% and a freeze on tuition fees. 


David Smaller, President of the Concordia 
Student Union, thinks the increase in stu- 
dent fees is threatening to the notion, if not 
the reality, of equal, affordable, quality 


HARASSMENT, 
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education. “It’s very simple why these 
costs are going up,” says Smaller, “the two 
governments (federal and provincial) are 
no longer valuing the idea of accessible 
university education in the country, and 
universities, Concordia included, are 
going along with that.” 


In deciding to cut back on education, the 
federal government is jeopardizing the 
quality and affordably of higher education 
for students across the country. As univer- 
sities struggle for funding, costs for stu- 
dents are rising and an increase in student 
fees in one way Concordia students are 
being affected. 


In assessing the issue of rising student 
fees, it is important for students to be 
aware of the larger social issues. The rea- 
son student fees are going up is because 
the federal government cut transfer pay- 
ments to social programs, which includes 
education. The question we need to ask 
ourselves is this: Is education a right - as 
David Smaller argues, or should students 


SEXUAL HARASSMENT, 
DISCRIMINATION, 


THREATS 


be asked to pay a higher percentage of the 
costs? 


If you believe that you have been harassed, sexually harassed or discriminated against on campus, or if 
someone has threatened you, consult the Advisor on Rights and Responsibilities. Consultations are com- 
pletely confidential—the Advisor will help you to explore your options and make an informed decision 
about how the problem might be resolved. Don’t wait until a situation is really serious before getting advice. 
You can also obtain information and advice about off-campus problems, such as harassment at work, stalk- 
ing or date rape. For the complete text of the Code of Rights and Responsibilities, see your Undergraduate 


Calendar, pages 70-78. 


For an appointment, call 848-4857, or send an e-mail message to 


spilhas @ vax2.concordia.ca 


Sally Spilhaus, Advisor, Rights and Responsibilities 


Concordia University 

1455, de Maisonneuve West 
Montreal (QC) 

H3G 1M8 


tel: (514) 848-4857, fax: (514) 848-4515 


Colleges, 
Institutes 


Schools 


Jocelyne Cottier 


“Why didn’t I hear about you sooner?” 
This all too common refrain bothers Perry 
Calce, the advisor and Assistant to the 
Principal at The School of Community 
and Public Affairs, as it does all the advi- 
sors and principals of Concordia’s five 
colleges, institutes and schools. The 
answer is not simple; it isn’t as if these 
specialized units are hiding. The fact 
remains, however, that too many Arts and 
Science students are simply unaware of 
the existence of Lonergan College, The 
Liberal Arts College, The Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute, The Science College 
and the School of Community and Public 
Affairs until late in their academic careers. 
We would like that to change. In the sum- 
mer issue of The Bridge we published pro- 
files of the “famous five” and in every 
issue from now on we will provide infor- 
mation, an article, or a more in-depth pro- 
file of at least one of these units. 


Whether you are interested in women’s 
studies, science, liberal arts, politics or 
issues on the meaning of life, one of the 
colleges, institutes or schools may be for 
you. What you will find is more than just 
an opportunity to belong to a smaller, 
more specialized and friendlier learning 
environment; you will also have a chance 
to work with specialists (fellows) who are 
committed and passionate about what they 
do. 


If you would like more information check 
out the undergraduate calendar, pages 
367-385, and then pay one of them a visit. 
You'll be glad you did. 
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Geoffrey Fidler 
President, Liberal Arts College 


iberal Arts College is a special 
[ reer and a special place, 

unique in Montreal and across 
Canada. As a programme, its demanding, 
required, “Great Books” Core Curriculum 
(42 of the 90 degree-credits necessary for 
university graduation) consists of a series 
of interrelated, multi-disciplinary year- 
long seminars. The Core represents a 
twentieth-century vision of liberal arts 
education, a sustained “conversation” with 
men and women whose thought, from 
antiquity forward, constitutes “the 
Western tradition”. 


We view the Western tradition as worth 
studying not only intrinsically, as a cultur- 
al corpus of great power and beauty, but 
because it has also been, and is, self-criti- 
cal, able to address—and to right—past 
wrongs, exclusions and repressions. The 
tradition, like us, both changes and 
remains the same. 


The College, a free and open place, has no 
exclusive philosophical or ideological 
bias. LAC’s faculty Fellows and students 
have diverse points of view: what binds 
them together is shared commitment to 
serious study,and mutual respect as mem- 
bers of an academic community engaged 
in a common intellectual enterprise. In 
addition to our Core programme, the 
Major in Western Society and Culture, the 
College also offers a 30-credit Minor in 
Western Society and Culture. 


1998/1999 marks a special year for Liberal 
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Arts College:—It is our Twentieth 
Anniversary! In connection with this, we 
will be hosting a special Reunion of alum- 
ni/ae during March, with lectures, collo- 
quia, and a dinner-dance.The theme of our 
Reunion is: “Reading Great Books, 
Reading Ourselves: The Books of Our 
Lives”. It will inform all of this year’s 
Public Lectures, several of which will be 
given by LAC graduates who have now 
established reputations as promising 
young scholars and academics. It also 
encapsulates the spirit of Liberal Arts 
College’s common-core curriculum. 


Starting in the winter semester, Liberal 
Arts College invites you to broaden your 
education by taking part in an innovative 
new course, a series of GREAT CON- 
VERSATIONS. Be there as Plato discuss- 
es politics with Marx, as Dante and T.S. 
Eliot parse poetics, Nietzsche analyzes 
Freud, and the prophet Isaiah tackles lib- 
eral theorist Isaiah Berlin. And learn to lis- 
ten, too, to the different languages” of art 
and music, and of science. See how 
Chartres Cathedral, and  Picasso’s 
“Desmoiselles d’Avignon” sound, how 
great music from medieval Gregorian 
chants to Verdi’s verismo opera, to 
Beethoven and the Beatles, speaks to us. 
And hear Galileo, Darwin and Einstein 
chart science’s impact on modern thought. 
Interested? Register for LBCL 298C/4, 
“Great Conversations, I: Revelation, 
Reason, Revolution” (Course Catalogue#: 
01263), Winter ‘99, Mondays,16:05 17:55. 
Call Liberal Arts College at 848-2565 or 
stop in at 2040 Mackay Street, for more 
information. 


Mature 
Students 
Corner 


peer for a friendly face? Feeling dis- 
oriented? The Centre for Mature 
Students is your resource centre. 


Now that you’ve started classes, you may 
have overcome the initial fears of choos- 
ing courses, registration, etc.. but you’ ve 
probably replaced those fears with lots of 
questions about how to study & what the 
teacher expects from you. That is where 
the Centre for Mature Students enters the 
picture. 


The Mature Student advisors can help 
guide you to resources to help with 
research papers, lead you toward work- 
shops to improve your study skills or help 
you chart a plan for the rest of your 
degree. 


Want to make a programme change but 
you aren’t sure how it will affect the cred- 
its you’ve already accumulated or your 
courses in progress? We will sit down and 
spend some time explaining all these 
details to you. Feeling uneasy in a course 
you’ re taking? We can advise you of alter- 
natives to deal with the situation. Don’t 
understand what the GPA is or how it 
works? We will show you how to calculate 
it and explain to you how it affects your 
degree. Looking for a quiet place to study 
and meet other mature students? 


We have student lounges and study rooms 
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available to you on each campus. 


Our advising staff is in tune with the spe- 
cific needs and concerns of students who 
have had an absence from the school sys- 
tem, and we truly want to help make your 
return to school a positive experience. 
Come see us! 


Don’t Forget 


If you have still not registered for your 
winter courses, don’t delay. The longer 
you wait, the more likely the course you 


GOOD HEALTH: 
A CONSTANT CHALLENGE 


With cutbacks to public health care and 


student poverty on the rise, it's harder 


than ever to maintain your good health. 


want or need could be full. I.D. cards are 
necessary in order to write your final 
exams. If you don’t have one yet, drop in 
to room LB-185 for details. 


Jill Barry, Mature Student Advisor 


The Mature Student Centre can be found 
at 


Sir George Wiiliams Campus LB-517 
tel: 848-3890 
Loyola Campus AD 422 


Routine health services can absorb hundreds 

of dollars per year, and if accident or illness 
strike, your health care costs can reach thousands 
of dollars. That’s why CSU members voted to 
create a plan to protect you and to ensure equal 


access for all students. 


HOW TO ENSURE OPTIMAL HEALTH 

If you are fortunate enough to already have private health 
insurance from a parent, spouse or employer, you can 
benefit even more when you combine this other insurance 
with your CSU Health & Dental Plan. This is of particular 
importance since many Concordian students do in fact 

incur large out-of-pocket health costs each year. By combining 
plans, your health care expenses can be dramatically 


reduced. 


YOUR BENEFITS 


«Prescription drugs 
e Vision care 

e Laser eye eaery 
* Tutorial benefit 

¢ Physiotherapy 

¢ Ambulance 


*Vaccinations 
*Travel coverage 
«Chiropractor 
eDieticlan 


Hospitalization, and much more... 


ASEQ 


ge STUbENT 


Dental check-ups'treatment & EA i TH ALLIANCE 


514 / 844-4423 


Concordia 
Student Union 


With all these valuable benefits and added protection, it's no wonder 
Concordia students like you now make over 25,000 claims on the CSU Health 
& Dental Plan each year for health expenses not covered by our public health 


care system. 


Please consult your CSU HEALTH & DENTAL PLAN brochure for more information. 


= - 


THE SOLUTION 


ae a 


IS IN YOUR HAND! 


iad 


SERVI 


“Your Success at University Depends 
on Good Health. Come and Visit us.” 


Here is some Food for Thought: 


Did you know that apart from hard work, mental and physical 
well-being are your best tools for achieving personal and aca- 
demic goals? 

You are the most responsible person for ensuring your well- 
being and we at Health Services can assist you in doing so by 
promoting good health consumerism 


For services that are not offered (i.e. dental and eye care), 
Health Services can refer you to outside resources which often 
give discounts to Concordia students. 


How we operate 


You can access Health Services in two ways: booked appoint- 
ments or walk-ins. Appointments: This is the most efficient way 
to receive care at Health Services. Simply call the reception desk 
at 848-3565 to schedule an appointment with one of our health 
care providers. We work hard to assure you receive prompt atten- 
tion. We encourage you to make an appointment whenever possi- 
ble for routine health care or something that can be predicted (e.g. 
check-up, prescription renewal). 


Flu Shots 


lu season is just around the corner. Time to start thinking 
Fee: getting your annual flu shot (or “influenza vac- 

cine”). Limited quantities of the flu vaccine will be avail- 
able, free of charge, at Health Services SGW as of October 29, 
1998. Immunization clinics will begin at Loyola campus on 
November 5, 1998. In healthy individuals the flu is not life 
threatening, however in certain groups of people it can cause 
serious consequences. 


If you: 
e have achronic medical condition, 
e have a long term heart or lung problem ( e.g. asthma), 
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Walk-in clinics operate Monday through Friday from 
13:30-17:00 hr. on a first come first served basis for urgent med- 
ical issues. Walk-in clinics are available during the academic year. 
Summer schedule varies. All students who drop-in at this time 
will be assessed by a nurse and, if necessary, they will be referred 
to the appropriate resources either within Health Services or out- 
side. It is important to know that waiting times will vary depend- 
ing on how busy we are and the availability of staff. We suggest 
that you come early in the afternoon and bring some reading 
material or class work to help you pass the time. In the event of a 
serious illness or injury call 9 1 1 for emergency assistance 


Also available at Health Services 

¢ A lending library which includes a wide selection of health 
information including relaxation tapes, audiovisual tapes and 
books 

* ona wide selection of topics including; men’s and women’s 
health, alternative medicine, sexuality, nutrition and body 
image, 

¢ and various reference books. 


We sell: First Aid Kits, condoms, latex gloves, dental dams and 
spermicidal foam. Cheap prices! 


“Health Notes,” a monthly newsletter which provides health 
related information to the students, staff and faculty of 
ConcordiaUniversity. 


Where is Health Services Located? 

Health Services Locations and Hours of Operation 
Sir George Williams Campus 

2155 Guy Street (Annex ER) 

Room 407 

Tel: (514) 848-3565 

Fax: (514) 848-2834 

Monday through Friday 9am-5pm 

Loyola Information and Referral Centre 
Administration Building 

Room 121-3 

(514) 848-3575 

Fax: (514) 848-2833 

Monday to Friday 9-1 1:30 am and 1-4:30 pm 


have lowered resistance to infection because of cancer or 
immunological disorders (including HIV), 

are a healthy adult over 65 years of age, 

are a health care worker or have frequent contact with peo- 
ple in the high risk groups previously described, it is strong- 
ly recommended that you consider receiving a flu shot this 
year. 

If you would like to obtain the free influenza vaccine, please 
call 848-3565 or 848-3575 to arrange an appointment. 


BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND! Immunization clinics will 
be held in November at Loyola Campus Health Services, 7141 
Sherbrooke West, AD 121—in addition to the regularly 
scheduled clinics at SGW Campus Health Services, 2155 Guy , 
Room 407. 
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The Concordia Student Union - at the centre of it all! 
By David Smaller, CSU Prez 


The Concordia Student Union and You 


The CSU is on campus to make your life as a student an enjoyable experience. 
We do that in a variety of ways.... 


Tonnes of Great Services on Campus 


The Concordia Student Union provides a variety of important services — freely 
available to all our members. Some of the services that we provide are the Loyola 
computer lab, the Job and Housing Bank, the Handbook/Agenda, the Hall 6" Floor Free 
Phones, Reggie’s Pub, and the Mezz Café. Orientation °98 and all its concerts, forums, 
parties, and exhibits we all made possible by the CSU. We also support the hundred-odd 
clubs and associations that bring you department receptions, trips, lectures, career days 
and so much more. 


The Voice of Students United 


The CSU is the representative voice for all undergraduates at Concordia 
University. This union has a long tradition of fighting for student rights and the right for 
all to an education. That means that we organize a broad spectrum of efforts — everything 
from demonstrations and student strikes to public forums and lectures. We also appoint 
students to University bodies such as Senate, the Board of Governors and countless 
committees, each of which affects campus life in its own important way. If you’ve ever 
thought that you wanted to see something work better at Concordia — or in the world 
around you, stop by the CSU and take part in the democratic process on campus — 
become part of the solution! 


Becoming a part of the Student Union 


Just by being an undergrad at Concordia makes you a member of the Concordia 
Student Union. But, if you want to really take part in the CSU there’s loads of ways to do 
that. We have clubs and associations, projects to work on (such as the Greening of 
MacKay and the upcoming Week of Action), committees to make all the decisions, and 
the council of the CSU — the union’s governing body. Consider this your personal 
invitation from the President to join the team. Just come by the offices to find out more. 


The Concordia Student Union 


Office: Hall-637 Tel: 848-7474 Fax: 848-7450 


T= frequent assumptions about the 
Internet are that all books, maga- 
zines, journals, etc. are “some- 
where” on the web and that the web is the 
fastest way to find information. Although 
this is far from being true, there is an 
increasing number of valuable informa- 
tion sources on the Internet. Here are some 
starting points and a few tips for finding 
the information you need. 


1. Subject Guides 


Subject guides, often created by libraries, 
educational institutions or learned associa- 
tions, identify and organize selected infor- 
mation sources on the Internet. You can 
use these to find out what kind of resource 
are available in your academic discipline 
or subject area. Subject Guides on the 
Concordia Libraries’ website: Many sub- 
ject guides are available from the Libraries 
website.Connect to http://juno.concor- 
dia.ca and click on “Subject Guides”. 


Other Sites listing Subject Guides: 
Argus Clearinghouse:http://clearing- 
house.net 

Canadian Information by Subject: 
http://www.nlc-bne.ca/caninfo/ecaninfo. 
htm 

BUBL LINK: http://bubl.ac.uk/link 


2. Virtual Reference Desks 


Virtual Reference Desks are collections of 
electronic reference sources such as ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries, directories, 
almanacs etc. available on the Internet. 
For information such as addresses, biogra- 
phies, definitions, statistics and more, 
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Diane Sauvé 
Library Instruction/Reference Librarian 


Virtual Reference Desks can be better 
starting points than big search engines 
(AltaVista, HotBot...).There is a Virtual 
Reference Desk on the Concordia 
Libraries’ website; connect to 
http://juno.concordia.ca and click on 
*Virtual Reference”. 


Other sites with reference sources: 


Internet Public Library: 

http://www. ipl.org/ref/RR/static/ref0000. 
html 
Yahoo:http://www.yahoo.com 
Reference) 


(under 


3. Electronic Journals 


Although a great number of research jour- 
nals are available on the Internet, not that 
many are available for free. If you want to 
browse collections of journals available 
free of charge on the Internet, check the 
following two _ sites: E-journals: 
http://www.edoc.com/ejournal/ Scholarly 
Journals Distributed via the World Wide 
Web:http://info.lib.uh.edu/wj/webjour.htm 
1 CIC Electronic Journals Collection: 
http://ejournals.cic.net/ Students can also 
access other journals because the 
Concordia Libraries pay a subscription to 
the publishers. For example, students can 
access all the MCB Press Journals (cover- 
ing different subject areas including mar- 
keting, management and engineering). To 
connect, go to http://mercury.concordia. 
ca/ screens/weba.html and click on “MCB 
Press Journals.” Other subscription jour- 
nals are listed at: 
http://juno.concordia.ca/services/ejour- 
nals.html. 
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4. Citing Electronic Resources 


Sources of information found on the 
Internet should be properly documented 
and included in the list of references at the 
end of your research paper. There is help 
available on how to cite electronic sources 
for the different citation styles (APA, 
MLA, Turabian) from the following web 
page: 
http://juno.concordia.ca/services/cita- 
tions.html. 


5. Evaluating information 
on the Internet 


Information on the Internet can originate 
from many different individuals or organi- 
zations and varies widely in quality. It is 
therefore important to quickly assess the 
reliability of the sources you find. The 
sites listed below will give you quick tips 
on how to evaluate information found on 
the Internet. 


Evaluation Criteria: 


http://lib.nmsu.edu/staff/susabeck/eval- 
crit.html 


Thinking Critically: 
http://www. library.ucla.edu/libraries/col- 
lege/instruct/critical.htm 


Evaluating Internet Research Sources: 


http://www.sccu.edu/faculty/R_Harris/eva 
lu8it.htm 


Evaluating Web Resources: 


http://www.science.widener.edu/~with- 
ers/webeval.htm 


6. Where to find more about 
searching the WWW 


There is a very good tutorial available on 
the website of the University of California 
at Berkeley; it’s titled “Finding 
Information on the Internet” and can be 
found at the following URL: 


http://www. lib.berkeley.edu/TeachingLib/ 
Guides/Internet/FindInfo.html. 


There is also a similar tutorial in French 
produced by Quebec universities; It’s 
called “Guide d’initiation 4 la recherche 
sur Internet” and is located at 
http://www. bibl.ulaval.ca/vitrine/giri/. To 
find WWW related books, use CLUES, 


From: 
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the Libraries online catalogue; choose W 
and type “world wide web or internet”. 


The Libraries also offer workshops on 
searching the Internet. Pick a copy of the 
Get Connected brochure in the library or 
get the schedule at http://juno. concor- 
dia.ca/services/Libinst.html. 


7. Access to the World Wide 
Web in the Libraries 


There are several computers in each 
library providing access to the World 
Wide Web using the Netscape graphical 
browser. Most computers are networked to 
a printer.Since these computers are heavi- 
ly used, toavoid disappointment, book 


Leo Bissonnette, 
The Coordinator, 


Services 


for DisabledStudents— 


An Invitation 


Dear Students, 


n behalf of Services for Disabled Students, greetings 
and welcome to Concordia. We hope that your first 


months at Concordia have been happy and productive 


ones. 


We recognize that in adjusting to your life at Concordia, you 
may from time to time be in need of advice and assistance. The 
SDS staff is willing and able to assist you. Services for 
Disabled Students operates as a resource and referral service 
for all students with special needs to help ensure that you fully 


access the services available to you. 


Make an appointment, or simply drop in. We look forward to 
knowing you and sharing some of the joys as well as the trials 
of your university experience. 


May your stay at Concordia be happy and successful! 


Services for Disabled Students 
Concordia University, SGW, H-580 
1455 de Maisonneuve West 
Montreal, Que 

H3G IM8& 

Tel: (514) 848-3525 

Fax: (514) 848-3524 


Services are also available on the Loyola campus, AD-| 30 


Tel: (514) 848-3536 


ahead at the appropriate location: Webster 
Reference (848-7777), Webster 
Government Documents (848-7711), 
Vanier Reference (848-7766). 


Good luck with your research! 
Databases Available from Home 


The Libraries have released a new hand- 
out, Databases available from home which 
lists databases available to the Concordia 
community from outside the libraries and 
explains how to connect.Copies are avail- 
able at the Reference Desk at both 
libraries. You can also obtain the informa- 
tion from the Libraries website: 
http://juno.concordia.ca (select “Remote 
Access” from the homepage). 
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described me in some very unflattering ways. I think that 

the term most used has been “lazy.” The interesting thing 
is that I have never thought of myself as such. I wish that I could 
look back with clarity at those wasted years but all that remains 
are vague memories. I was unable to concentrate for more than 
short periods. Writing was practically impossible and I was 
always amazed at those who did well .To me they were the odd- 
balls. It never occurred to me that I was the one with the problem. 


D uring my fifty odd years on this planet many people have 


Reading was my only escape and it was the only thing that I was 
good at. I would sit for hours on end, stopping only to grab a 
sandwich. My reading was selective and perhaps this should 
have given the many psychiatrists my parents sent me to a clue to 
my real problem. Adventure books made up the core of my read- 
ing and I still remember the hours spent with Frank and Joe 
Hardy, their friends Chet and Biff, their speedboat aptly named 
The Sleuth. I read and reread these detective stories, never tiring 
of them and usually finding something that I had missed in a pre- 
vious read. 


I was a great starter and a terrible finisher. Every year I would 
start off full of hope and promise but after a month or so my 
old habits would come to the surface. That much about myself 
I could see. What I could never fathom was a way to resolve the 
problem. In those days Services for Disabled Students did 
not exist. No one understood that there might be a way to help 
people in my position. 


They did their best with what they knew and helped me some- 
what. My eyesight was poor and my coordination almost non 
existent. I was unable to catch a ball until I was almost sixteen 
years old. During the years at high school I spent countless hours 
at an eye specialist and it seemed to help my coordination, but no 
matter what was tried the results were discouraging. There was 
little improvement in my grades or my attitude. 


I attended one year of University in the sixties and then headed 
out to join the work force. I returned to Concordia last September 
carrying with me a lot of mixed emotions. I had recently become 
a pilot as well as a travel agent. The process of achieving these 
goals had been quite strenuous and my success gave me hope that 
I could now be successful at the university level. 


I couldn’t help but wonder though if the demons would return. 
Would I be able to maintain the required effort over a prolonged 
period? Note iaking was going to be difficult, if not impossible. 


Learning to Fly 


Michael Cooper 


How would I overcome this problem? Studying without proper 
notes is very difficult and my writing skills are so limited that the 
little that I am able to jot down during a lecture is generally 
unreadable. My courses both in flying and at IATA were basical- 
ly memory courses. Examination questions were multiple choice 
or short answer. 


University courses would not be so forgiving. I agonized for a 
long time before accepting the challenge. In early October, at the 
urging of one of my professors, I paid a visit to Services for 
Disabled Students. I chatted with Leo Bissonette for a few min- 
utes and he briefly explained the system. If I wanted to come 
under their jurisdiction, I would first have to be tested. Several 
appointments with a physiologist and many weeks later I was sent 
back to Services for Disabled Students, clutching the test reports 
that would open the doors for me. I could hardly wait. Things 
were going to be different. I could write my exams on a comput- 
er. My thoughts would be transferred directly to the screen. I 
would be able to edit them and hopefully this would make them 
clearer and more concise. If nothing else the professor would be 
able to read my contributions. 


Besides being allowed the use of a computer and extra time, I was 
also permitted to write my examinations in a room by myself. The 
testing sessions had identified ADD as a possible problem area. I 
tend to be distracted very easily by background noises. No matter 
how hard I try to shut them out I am unable to do so. 


My Doctor prescribed Ridlin for me and started a regime to see if 
this would help my condition. I was amazed at the difference. The 
feeling was not unlike my first day wearing glasses. I had lived in 
a blurry world for so long that it was hard for me to accept what 
I now saw. For several days I would put on and take off my glass- 
es continually comparing both views. The affect of the Ridlin was 
equally as dramatic. No longer was I falling asleep inthe middle 
of lectures. I would walk away from a conversation still remem- 
bering what had been said and reading textbooks too became 
much easier. My marks steadily improved. Cs and Ds quickly 
became As and Bs. School became a whole lot more fun. 


Services for Disabled Students is staffed by an extraordinary 
group of people. They help you feel good about yourself and at no 
time does anyone make you feel inferior. You are assigned a case- 
worker who charts your progress and helps to smooth out any 
wrinkles that may develop. Nelly Trankas, who was assigned my 
case, is a real gem. | invariably leave her office feeling great. 


A friendly face always greets me on my many visits to the office 
on the fifth floor of the Hall building. After a few visits it is easy 
to gauge whether someone has time to hear you out or if a quick 
hello would be more appropriate. I always go see them when I get 
a mark back. It started because I was so excited by my improve- 
ment but it has become a tradition. It is my way of saying thanks. 
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Prophesies 


Author/Compiler Unknown. Reprinted with the permission of: 
owner—wim-list@eagle.ca 


“This ‘telephone’ has too many shortcomings to be seriously con- 
sidered as a means of communication.The device is inherently of 
no value to us.” 

Western Union internal memo, | 876. 


“The wireless music box has no imaginable commercial 
value.Who would pay for a message sent to nobody in particu- 
lar?” 

David Sarnoff’s associates in response to his urgings for investment in 
the radio in the 1920s. 


“The concept is interesting and well-formed, but in order to earn 
better than a “C,” the idea must be feasible.” 

A Yale University management professor in response to Fred Smith’s 
paper proposing reliable overnight delivery service. 

Smith went on to found Federal Express Corp. 


“Who the hell wants to hear actors talk?” 
H.M.Warner, Warner Brothers, 1927. 


“Tm just glad it’ll be Clark Gable who’s falling on his face and 
not Gary Cooper.” 

Gary Cooper on his decision not to take the leading role in “Gone With 
The Wind.” 


“A cookie store is a bad idea. Besides, the market research reports 
say America likes crispy cookies, not soft and chewy cookies like 
you make.” 

Response to Debbi Fields’ idea of starting Mrs. Fields’ Cookies. 


“We don’t like their sound, and guitar music is on the way out.” 
Decca Recording Co. rejecting the Beatles, 1962. 


“Heavier-than-air flying machines are impossible.” 
Lord Kelvin, president, Royal Society, 1895. 


“Tf I had thought about it, I wouldn’t have done the experiment. 
The literature was full of examples that said you can’t do this.” 
Spencer Silver on the work that led to the unique adhesives for 3-M 
“Post-It” Notepads. 


“So we went to Atari and said, ‘Hey, we’ve got this amazing 
thing, even built with some of your parts, and what do you think 
about funding us? Or we’ll give it to you. We just want to do 
it.Pay our salary, we'll come work for you.’ And they said, 
‘No.’So then we went to Hewlett-Packard, and they said, ‘Hey, 
we don’t need you. You haven’t got through college yet.’” 

Apple Computer Inc. founder Steve Jobs on attempts to get Atari and 
H-P interested in his and Steve Wozniak’s personal computer. 


“Professor Goddard does not know the relation between action 
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and reaction and the need to have something better than a vacu- 
um against which to react. He seems to lack the basic knowledge 
ladled out daily in high schools.” . 

1921 New York Times editorial about Robert Goddard’s revolutionary 
rocket work. 


“You want to have consistent and uniform muscle development 
across all of your muscles? It can’t be done.It’s just a fact of life. 
You just have to accept inconsistent muscle development as an 
unalterable condition of weight training.” 

Response to Arthur Jones, who solved the “unsolvable” problem by 
inventing Nautilus. 


“Drill for oil? You mean drill into the ground to try and find oil? 
You’re crazy.” 

Drillers who Edwin L. Drake tried to enlist to his project to drill for oil 
in 1859. 


“T think there’s a world market for about five computers.” 
Thomas J Watson, Chairman of the Board, IBM. 


“The bomb will never go off. I speak as an expert in explosives.” 
Admiral William Leahy, US Atomic Bomb Project. 


“This fellow Charles Lindbergh will never make it. He’s 
doomed.” 
Harry Guggenheim, millionaire aviation enthusiast. 


“Stocks have reached what looks like a permanently high 
plateau.” 
Irving Fisher, Professor of Economics, Yale University, 1929. 


“Airplanes are interesting toys but of no military value.” 
Marechal Ferdinand Foch, Professor of Strategy, Ecole Superieure de 
Guerre. 


“Man will never reach the moon regardless of all future scientif- 
ic advances.” 
Dr. Lee De Forest, inventor of the vacuum tube and father of television. 


“Everything that can be invented has been invented.” 
Charles H. Duell, Commissioner, U.S. Office of Patents, 1899. 


“There is no reason anyone would want a computer in their 
home.” 

Ken Olson, president, chairman and founder of Digital Equipment 
Corp., 1977 


“Louis Pasteur’s theory of germs is ridiculous fiction”. 
Pierre Pachet, Professor of Physiology at Toulouse, | 872 


“The abdomen, the chest, and the brain will forever be shut from 
the intrusion of the wise and humane surgeon”. 

Sir John Eric Ericksen, British surgeon, appointed Surgeon- 
Extraordinary to Queen Victoria 1873. 


“640K ought to be enough for anybody.” 
Bill Gates, 1981 


Concordia 
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No one has ever accused Apple customers of 
following the crowd. After all, they use the 
computer that leads the pack. 

Instead of cranking out machines to help people fit in, 
we make powerful tools to help people stand out. 


Visit your Campus Computer Store to experience the iMac 
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Valid faculty/staff/student identification required at time of purchase. Prices are subject to change without notice. 7% GST and 7.5% PST not included 


Concordia University Computer Store « Montreal « Quebec « H3G 1M8 e E-mail: ccs@alcor.concordia.ca 
1455 De Maisonneuve West « Hall Building, Room H-240 1400 De Maisonneuve West « Library Building, Room L-018 
Tel: (514) 848-7678 © Fax: (514) 848-4561 Tel: (514) 848-7665 « Fax: (514) 848-4568 


